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land formerly known to be William Claies, being on the 

North side of James river. 
561. William & James Lawrence. Oct r . 20, 1665. 240 acres. 

Joining to David Jones upon an ash swamp. Beg'g at 

the river. 
561. Peter Plummer. Oct r . 20, 1665. 80 acres. On the North 

side of James river and on the North side of Kittawan 

creek. 
561. Thomas Calloway. Feby 27, 1665. 766 acres. On the 

North side of James river between the head of Florida 

hundred and Powells Creek. 
567. Eobert Abernathe. May 7, 1665. 100 acres. On the south 

side of James river, & on the head of the poplar run where 

it boundeth on the land of James Wallis. 
574. William Hunt. Mar. 21, 1665-6. 346 acres—: Beg.g &e 

about a mile from the river, on the North side, adjoining 

to John Stiffs patent formerly granted. 
595. Stephen Hamelyn. Oct r . 29, 1666. 1400 acres. Escheated 

land. Formerly granted unto Stephen Hamelyn dec d . 
635. David Lewellin May 15, 1666. 636 acres—: 270 acres 

part thereof — : Beg.g on the head of Shirly hundred 

commonly known by the name of Eich Level &c. 
646. Fardinando Austin. Jany 5, 1664. 1500 acres — : Situate 

in Charles City and James City Counties; and on the 

north and south side of the head of Moyses run. 
658. John Cannon. Oct 1 . 20, 1665. 80 acres. Upon Kittawan 

Creek on the back of Weynoke. Bounding as followeth 

running along David Jones head line. 
658. William Justice. Ocf. 20, 1665. 143 a. 24 p. In Weynoke 

and at the heads on the other side of Kittawan. 
(End of Book A T o. 5.) 



WILLIAM AND MAEY COLLEGE IN 1858. 
The following is an extract from the address of Dr. William 
Eobertson Garrett,* made before the Alpha Chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Vanderbilt University, of Tennessee, at 
its foundation meeting, December 5, 1901 : 

* Dr. Garrett is the eldest son of the late Dr. Robert Major Garrett, 
of Williamsburg, Va. He attended William and Mary College and grad- 
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"I come now to the second branch of the subject, my personal 
reminiscences as a member of the parent chapter. I shall relate 
the recollections of only one day — the day of my initiation as a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and I shall do this 
briefly, partly for the reason that these reminiscences are unim- 
portant, and partly for the reason that I cannot dwell upon them 
without the appearance of egotism. 

In 1858, there had been many changes since 1776. The 
political importance of Williamsburg had waned, as the agricul- 
tural interests of the country had lost their supremacy. The 
city of farmers had not kept pace with the growing commercial 
and manufacturing centres. Educational leadership had become 
distributed among the many new institutions which had been 
established, and some of the old ones, which had grown wealthy ; 
yet the city and the college still retained much of their social and 
educational prestige. Many of the old traditions and customs 
still remained. I mention one of these good old customs, which 
brings to my mind many pleasing recollections. 

From my earliest memory as a boy, my native city, Williams- 
burg, Va., was stirred with the heart-burst of its citizens on the 
advent of the Fourth day of July. Nowhere in the United States 
was this national anniversary observed with more patriotic enthu- 
siasm. There were five grand events of the day. 

1. The first event was the general muster. The militia of 
James City county was organized into one regiment, which 
assembled at 9 o'clock on the old Court-house Green. Here the 
field officers and staff, arrayed in Eevolution'ary uniforms, the 
cocked hat and feather, the golden epaulettes, the blue uniform 
and brass buttons, the sword and red sash, the gauntlets and 

uated there in 1858. He then studied law at the University of Virginia, 
and subsequently practiced the profession of law till 1861. He was 
elected captain of an artillery company, and served under Gen. Ma- 
gruder on the Peninsula of Virginia, and in the battle of Williamsburg 
commanded a redoubt. Later he served as captain of a cavalry regiment 
under Forrest and Wheeler. After the war in 1866 he taught the Gram- 
mar School at William and Mary College. Shortly afterwards he re- 
moved to Tennessee, where he married Miss Julia Flournoy Batte, of 
Pulaski; was made school superintendent of Giles county; later ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Education, then made president of the 
National Teachers' Association. He now fills the chair of History in the 
Peabody Normal College, which institution conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Ph. D. He is also editor of the American Historical Magazine. 
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spurs, mounted on splendid horses duly caparisoned, marshaled 
the sturdy militia. On the right and front was the city volun- 
teer company in gorgeous uniforms. 

After military evolutions on the Court-house Green, the gal- 
lant regiment paraded through the city, with the stars and 
stripes floating at the head of the column, the band playing "The 
Star-Spangled Banner" and "Yankee Doodle." It then marched 
to William and Mary College, reaching there at 11 o'clock, and 
occupying reserved seats in the college chapel. 

2. The second event was the closing of the commencement 
exercises of William and Mary College. These exercises opened 
with prayer. Then came the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Then came the Latin address by the president of the 
college. Then selected members from the graduating classes 
faltered forth their theses, with hearts fully nerved to face the 
learned faculty, the distinguished board of visitors, the military 
magnates, the critics, and the public, but palpitating with emo- 
tion when they encountered the glances of younger and brighter 
eyes. Then came the conferring of degrees, followed by an 
address which was always grand and impressive, and conveyed 
the parting words of the alma mater. The exercises closed about 
1 o'clock. 

3. The third great event was the picnic dinners. I have dined 
at the most famous hotels, I have attended banquets where wealth 
and fashion displayed their utmost skill, but I have never since 
seen such dinners as these. 

In every household, one of the most important members was 
the family cook. She was a negro woman of mature years, who, 
before being installed into office, had undergone a long training 
under the mistress of the house. After graduating in the culi- 
nary art under such skillful instruction, no French cook, skilled 
to dabble in condiments, and to disguise flavors, could compare 
with her for honest cooking. 

By the time-honored custom of the country, the Fourth of 
July was a general holiday. No person dined at home. All 
feasted at the picnic dinners which were served upon the college 
campus. There was a contest among the cooks to secure for their 
respective tables the most eligible spots. Certain trees were pre- 
empted. The favorite places were the tables under the wide- 
spreading live-oaks. 
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At each table the hostess was the good old family cook. She 
was adorned in her best attire, and her head bore the cap, similar 
to the widow's cap, or more often was covered with a flashy hand- 
kerchief tied in turban fashion. Her face was wreathed in 
smiles, and wore the kindly happy expression so common to the 
old family servant. She welcomed her guests with the dignity 
and elegance which she had learned from her mistress. This was 
the day of her triumph and pride, to which she had looked for- 
ward since the last Fourth of July. She was to be one of the 
belles of the day. Her master and mistress were her guests. 
Compliments and congratulations were offered to her from the 
highest of the land, and a great revenue flowed into her treasury 
from the dinner fees, and from generous donations. 

There was great rivalry among the good old cooks, in which 
the masters and mistresses sympathized. Perhaps their most 
influential partisans were their sweet young mistresses. For 
weeks before the great event, they began preparations. They 
commanded every resource of their masters and friends. Every- 
thing that they asked was donated to them. The family plate, 
the cooking utensils were loaned them. The family servants'were 
ordered to assist them. Every product of the salt water, the 
garden, the farm, the orchard, the dairy, every species of wild 
game, and whatever else the market afforded, were lavishly 
bestowed on them. 

When the college exercises were concluded, the feast began — 
and such a scene ! The pastoral poets never saw the like. Never 
were urban elegance and rural grace so exquisitely harmonized. 
Nowhere, except in a city of farmers, could such a combination 
be conceived. 

The entire population of the city and vicinity, and the entire 
student body gathered around the tables — and such tables ! They 
were ornamented in the purest type of rural taste, with flowers, 
festoons, arches, wreathes. They were adorned to the highest 
degree of urban magnificence, with costly covers and ancestral 
plate, some of which had been handed down through long lines 
of English noblemen. They groaned beneath the abundance of 
viands. 

There was, however, one source of regret, and one source of 
embarrassment. The regret was universal, that fresh oysters 
were not permitted at this season of the year. This regret was 
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most keenly felt by the cooks. They were experts in preparing 
oysters in many dainty forms, but on this occasion the exhibition 
of their skill was limited to pickled oysters. 

The embarrassment was felt by the popular student of limited 
means. If he was the happy escort of one of the belles of the city, 
he would be compelled to pay for about a dozen dinners for two ; 
or, more accurately speaking, he must take many courses at dif- 
ferent tables, and pay in full at each. The active rivalry be- 
tween the good old cooks, and a chivalrous regard for their most 
engaging partisans, their charming young mistresses, would not 
permit him to slight any table of his own friends, or of those of 
the lady he escorted. 

But there was another feature of this Fourth of July feast 
which I must not omit. There was an unwritten law that none 
of the viands should be left. This accorded with the injunction 
at the sacred feast, "Eat ye all of it." This injunction was fully 
provided for. The entire colored population was in attendance 
as well as the white. All of them were ready to tender their 
services. Those accustomed to house service were employed to 
wait upon the tables. The "corn-field niggers" stood in groups 
upon the outskirts, their faces amiable with the pleasures of an- 
ticipation. They knew that "there's a good time a-comin'," as 
soon as the white folks were through. When the signal was 
given, they hastened to the tables, free of charge. Here they 
performed their duty nobly, and when they were through, nothing 
remained. 

4. The fourth event was the annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. This occurred about half-past 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. At this meeting a limited number of graduates, pre- 
viously elected, were admitted to membership. 

5. The final event was the closing ball. This was held some- 
times at a private residence and sometimes in Apollo Hall, of the 
old Baleigh Tavern. This was a brilliant scene. On this night 
of final parting everybody was there. The students had been 
admitted freely into the society of the city. They were per- 
sonally acquainted with the old and the young, and were the life 
of the town. The young ladies of Williamsburg and young lady 
visitors from all parts of Virginia and from other States graced 
the occasion with their presence, and a more lovely assemblage 
was never gathered upon the face of the earth. At this ball, all 
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eyes eagerly explored the watch chains of the graduating classes 
to see if they bore the Phi Beta Kappa key, which was esteemed 
a higher honor than graduation. 

July 4, 1858, two young men stood side by side upon the 
rostrum of the chapel of William and Mary College, and in the 
presence of a crowded assembly received from their alma mater 
the degree of Artium Magister. One of these was my boyhood 
play-mate, my school-mate, my college-mate, my class-mate, and 
my life-time friend, St. George Beverley Tucker,* whose memory 
is still warm in my heart, though I shall never meet him again in 
life. The other student was myself. When the commencement 
exercises were concluded, and we were about to leave the rostrum, 
we were called aside by President Ewell, and informed that our 
presence was desired at the faculty-room at half-past 4 o'clock, 
and he added, with a smile, that we should come provided with 
an amount of money which he named. He said no more, but our 
hearts throbbed, for we could not mistake the meaning. 

We attended at the appointed time, and were initiated into the 
mysteries of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. The key was placed on 
the watch chain of each, complete except the name, which was 
subsequently inscribed. 

After interesting exercises we left the room to attend the ball. 
Perhaps you will imagine that these two young friends went to- 
gether to the ball-room arm in arm, but such was not the case. 
They had other plans in view. What should a young man do 
under such circumstances ? I will tell you what one of them did. 
As he left the room, he buttoned up his coat so as to conceal the 
key. No mortal eye was permitted to rest upon this badge of 
honor until it was revealed in the parlor of the young lady who 
had accepted him as her escort to the ball, because he wished to 
receive from her the first congratulations. When this simple 
and modest tribute was paid, his heart swelled with emotions 
more intense than any which had been awakened by the eloquence 
of the orators of the day. 

But I must crush down the memories that arise before the 
recital becomes too tiresome, and must hasten to conclude. 

I forbear to recite the long list of great men which the Alpha 
Chapter of Virginia has given to the country during its check- 
ered career. These names are national, and for all time. Its 

* Son of Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. 
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members have been presidents of the United States, senators, 
congressmen, governors, jurists, writers, thinkers, teachers, gen- 
tlemen. I hope some of the other speakers will recite the brilliant 
list. 

At the outbreak of the Confederate war, William and Mary 
College was again closed, and the Alpha Chapter, Phi Beta 
Kappa was suspended. The college buildings were burned by 
Federal soldiers, and the Phi Beta Kappa records, from 1849 to 
1861, were lost or destroyed. 

After the war, the college was reopened, and remained in 
operation for several years in a crippled condition. Later its 
buildings were restored, it recovered from the Chancery Court, 
of England a legacy which had been bequeathed before the Eevo- 
lution, known as the Mattie Fund; the State made an appro- 
priation for its support, and Congress made an appropriation in 
reimbursement for the destruction of its buildings. As the 
teacher of teachers, it has entered on a new career of usefulness 
under President Lyon G-. Tyler. 

In 1893, the two hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the college was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies. On this 
occasion the Alpha Chapter of Virginia, the parent of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, was revived, and still lives, vigorous and 
venerable, amid the scenes of its ancient glory." 



SALE OP A COLONIAL CHUECH. 
(Communicated by Dr. Andrew Q. Grmnan.) 

Broomfield Parish, in Madison county, Va., was cut off from 
St. Mark's Parish by act of Assembly in 1752; its western cor- 
ner is at John Spotswood's corner, on Crooked Eun, near Way- 
land's Mill, and the boundary line runs northeast to the junction 
of White Oak Eun with the Eobinson Eiver, thus including 
what is now Madison and Eappahannock counties. (See "St. 
Mark's Parish," page 81.) 

St. Mark's Parish was taken from St. George's in 1731; 
Orange county from Spotsylvania in 1734; Culpeper county was 
taken from Orange in 1748, and in 1752 Broomfield Parish 
was taken from St. Mark's. In 1792 Madison was taken from 
Culpeper. The chief church was called Vawters, which must 



